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WORK AND WORRY. 


Ir is an old opinion, that literary men, and brain- 
workers generally, have often inadequate notions 
in regard to the conditions of healthy work of the 
instrument which they employ. ‘Other men,’ 
says one of Burton’s favourite old authors, ‘look 
to their tools ; a painter will wash his pencils; a 
smith will look to his hammer, anvil, forge; an 
husbandman will mind his ploughshare, and grind 
his hatchet if it be dull; a falconer or huntsman 
will have especial care of his hawks, horses, and 
dogs ; a musician will string and unstring his lute: 
only scholars neglect that instrument which they 
daily use, and by which they range over all the 
world,’ But there is an essential difference between 
the two classes of cases here contrasted, which 
constitutes some sort of apology for the brain- 
worker. A handicraftsman is able to observe at a 
glance the very first indications of his tools getting 
the worse for wear ; but it is by no means so easy 
a matter to tell at what point the brain has done 
enough of work. The indications of muscular 
exhaustion after labour are quite unmistakable, 
and the demand for rest correspondingly imperious. 
One cannot afford to disregard the monitions of 
jaded body and aching limb. But the signs of 
brain-weariness in a healthy worker are by no means 
uniform or well defined, nor are they so urgent as 
to give rise to a peremptory demand for repose. 
The healthy thinker has seldom any feeling of 
mental fatigue referable to the brain, analogous to 
the uneasy sensation from wearied muscle. The 
long catalogue of symptoms, familiar to physicians, 
of exhaustion consequent on mental strain, develop 
themselves only after a prolonged course of over- 
work. They tell, in fact, not that the brain is 
tired merely, but that it is diseased. It is this 
absence of any unmistakably prohibitory sensa- 
tion which makes it somewhat difficult to determine 
the point at which, for the time, mental work 
should be stopped. 

The nearest thing to an indication that the brain 
has been working rather more than is good for it, 
is the persistence in the mind, during the period of 


rest, of the thoughts which have engaged it during 
its condition of activity. After a good spell of hard 
work, the brain-worker is often tormented by 
finding it difficult, all at once, to turn off the 
steam. His work-day thoughts will intrude them- 
selves, in spite of every effort to keep them out. 
Each worker has usually a way of his own of 
endeavouring to get quit of these unwelcome 
guests, Thackeray generally succeeded in exor- 
cising the creatures whom he had been calling into 
existence by the simple expedient of turning over 
the leaves of a dictionary. A great lawyer was in 
the habit, in similar circumstances, of plunging 
into a cold bath, and averred that a person never 
takes out of cold water the same ideas that he took 
into it. Perhaps the best mental corrective of this 
condition is to employ the mind for a short time 
in a direction most contrasted to that in which it 
has been overworked. In this way a mathe- 
matician might find advantage in unbending his 
mind on a page or two of a novel, while the 
novelist could chase away the phantoms which 
haunt him by dipping into a discussion on the 
‘Quantification of the predicate.’ The cure, in fact, 
must be sought for on a principle the very opposite 
to that of the famous homeopathic doctrine of 
‘similars.’ 

A symptom of mental exhaustion quite allied in 
kind to the last, but indicative of a greater degree 
of mental strain, is persistent wakefulness. The 
physiological cause of this condition is well under- 
stood. During excessive labour of the brain there 
is an increased flow of blood to the working organ, 
the vessels of the head and neck becoming dis- 
tended with blood, as is shewn by the flushing of 
the face. If this condition of distention is long 
continued, the vessels are apt to lose the power of 
contracting when mental activity is diminished. 
Hence arises the impossibility of fulfilling the 
physical conditions of sleep, the most important 
of which is the diminution of the flow of the vital 
fluid to the brain. Some extraordinary instances 
have been recorded of prolonged wakefulness as a 
result of mental overstrain. Boerhaave mentions 
that when, on one occasion, intently engaged on a 
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particular study, he did not close his eyes in sleep 
for six weeks, Sir Gilbert Blane was informed by 
General Pichegru, that, for a whole year, when 
engaged in active campaign operations, he slept 
but one hour in the twenty-four. These and 
other similar cases have probably been uncon- 
sciously exaggerated, for people often sleep with- 
out having an after-consciousness of the fact. It is 
certain enough that the continued deprivation of 
any considerable part of the normal amount of 
sleep will be seriously detrimental to health. Dr 
Hammond, in his work on Sleep, mentions the 
case of a literary man in America, who, for nearly 
a year, while intently engaged in a favourite study, 
restricted his period of rest to four hours a day, 
and frequently less. At the end of that time the 
overtasking of his mental powers was manifested 
in a curious way. He told the physician that, 
though still able to maintain a connected line of 
reasoning, he found that, as soon as he attempted 
to record his ideas on paper, the composition 
turned out to be simply a tissue of arrant nonsense. 
When in the act of writing, his thoughts flowed so 
rapidly that he was not conscious of the discon- 
nected nature of what he was writing ; but as soon 
as he stopped to read it over, he was aware how 
completely he had misrepresented his conceptions. 
If the language happened to be at all intelligible, 
it was sure to have no relation to the ideas he 
wished to express. Thus, wishing to obtain a book 
from a friend, he found that, instead of the request, 
he had written the prayer of Socrates as given by 
Plato. Sir Isaac Newton, in the later years of his 
life, suffered greatly from wakefulness. The fact, 
well known to every medical man, that persistent 
sleeplessness is frequently the precursor or ini- 
tiatory stage of several most intractable maladies, 
physical and mental, always invests the presence 
of this indication of mental overstrain with grave 
interest. But a continued course of excessive 
mental labour generally manifests its effects on the 
mind itself in various ways all more or less pre- 
monitory of approaching collapse. The brain- 
worker begins to perceive an unwonted want of 
clearness in his ideas; work becomes gradually 
less easy to him ; he is alarmed at sudden awkward 
failures of memory ; a feeling of surfeit or disgust 
will steal over him in the midst of work; he 
becomes unable long to fix his attention; and 
latterly feels as if all mental energy were crushed 
out of him. If these warnings of an overwrought 
brain, now owe distinctly with the tongue of 
disease, are disregarded, the wonder frequently is, 
not that the inevitable retribution follows, but 
that it should have been so long delayed. What 
particular form the Nemesis shall assume, whether 
of physical or mental disease, will be determined 
by accidents partly of personal habit and tempera- 
ment, and partly of inherited predisposition. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the common opinion 
that excessive mental occupation gravitates to- 
wards insanity, does not appear to be verified 
by facts. Indeed, one of the foremost of living 
English physicians doubts whether alienation 
of mind is ever the result of simple mental 
overstrain. It is to physical, not to mental de- 
rangement that excessive work of the brain gener- 
ally gives rise. Insanity, he points out, finds the 
most suitable material for its development among 


forms of physical disease are originated and inten- 
sified by our educated overstraining brain-workers. 

It is not, however, the mere quantity of brain- 
work which is the chief factor in the production of 
disease. The emotional conditions under which 
the work is performed is a far more important 
matter. A man of trained mental habits can bear 
with safety an almost incredible amount of brain- 
toil, provided he is permitted to work without dis- 
traction or excitement, in the absence of disquieting 
cares and anxieties, It is not brain-work, in fact, 
that kills, but brain-worry. There, perhaps, never 
lived a harder-worked literary man than Robert 
Southey ; for the greater part of his life, he was 
obliged, in his own words, ‘to drudge, drudge, 
drudge,’ He was possessed in a considerable 
degree of the perilous nervous temperament, and 
once confessed to a friend that it was only great 
self-management, and a strictly intellectual regi- 
men, that kept him from nervous disease. Still 
he underwent a long course of excessive toil with 
comparative impunity ; and it was only when there 
was superadded to this the distracting anxieties of 
a night-watcher at the bed of a stricken wife, that 
he laid the seeds of the disorder which terminated 
in the loss of his intellect. The most pathetic pic- 
ture in literary history of gradual mental collapse 
is that of Sir Walter Scott, as drawn by the pen of 
Lockhart, In his case, also, it is obvious enough 
that it was mental worry, and not mere hard work, 
to which the great intellect succumbed. He had | 
the plainest premonitions of what was coming, but | 
was unable to free himself from his habits of 
literary labour. Then came the occasional eclipse 
of his unrivalled powers. ‘Ever and anon,’ says 
Lockhart, ‘he paused and looked around him, like 
one half waking from a dream, mocked with 
shadows. The sad bewilderment of his gaze 
shewed a momentary consciousness that, like Sam- 
son in the lap of Delilah, his strength was passing 
from him, and he was becoming weak like unto 
another man. Then came the strong effort of 
aroused will—the clouds dispersed before an 
irresistible current of purer air—all was bright and 
serene as of old, and then it closed again in yet 
deeper darkness.’ 

Every one knows what was the source of 
Scott’s worry. Through negligence or simplicity 
of character, he had incurred heavy obligations, 
which he was resolved to discharge, and that could 
only be done by hard, tasking brain-work. Another 
kind of worry among literary men, far from un- 
common, is the ever-present consciousness that 
they are associated with family or other relation- 
ships which jeopardise their good name, and ma, 
bring about actual ruin. Many men would wor 
with pleasure till the last, if not pestered and 
inconvenienced by persons and circumstances from 
which they cannot properly shake themselves free 
—a circumstance carrying with it the obvious moral, 
that good care should be taken to avoid such in- 
volvements as will lead to what might be called a 
chronic state of worry. 

That the effects of worry are more to be dreaded 
than those of simple hard work, is also evident r 
from noting the classes of persons who suffer most ; 
from the etlects of mental overstrain. The case- ] 
book of the physician shews that it is the speculator, x 

I 


the betting-man, the railway manager, the great 
merchant, the superintendent of large manufactur- 


aa cloddish, uneducated classes ; while the worst 


ing or commercial works, who most frequently 
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exhibit the symptoms of cerebral exhaustion. 
Mental cares accompanied with suppressed emotion, 
occupations liable to great vicissitudes of fortune, 
and those which involve the bearing on the mind 
a multiplicity of intricate details, eventually break 
down the lives of the strongest. In estimating 
what may be called the staying powers of different 
minds under hard work, it is always necessary to 
take early training into account. A young man 
cast suddenly into a position involving great cares 
and responsibility, will break down in circum- 
stances in which, had he been gradually habituated 
to the position, he would have performed its duties 
without difficulty. It is probably for this reason 
that the professional classes generally ‘suffer less 
from the effects of overstrain than others. They 
have a long course of preliminary training, and 
their work comes on them by degrees ; therefore 
when it does come in excessive quantity, it finds 
them prepared for it. Those, on the other hand, 
who suddenly vault into a position requiring severe 
mental toil, generally die before their time. 

It will appear, then, from what we have said, that 
brain-work, even hard brain-work, does not neces- 
sarily conduce to disease. If, in any given case, it 
is productive of this result, it will invariably be 
found, on investigation, that the work has been done 
under injurious emotional conditions, such as the 
distractions arising from anxiety, hurry, or the 
pressing sense of responsibility. Of all the organs 
of the body, the brain is the hardiest, the most 
capable of exceeding its ordinary duties with 
impunity. Any extraordinary exertion thrown on 


the other organs is sooner or later emphatically. 


resented. The quality of the brain which is most 
conservative of its health is its versatility. One 

rt of the organ may be fresh, while another is 
jaded, and it has the power of resting in parts that 
are exhausted, while it continues active in those 
parts that are still vigorous. One of the secrets of 
safe continued brain-work is to vary frequently the 
kind of mental occupation. This is a species of 
mental gymnastics by which all parts of the organ 
of thought are exercised in turn. Even in many 
cases of cerebral exhaustion, change of work is prob- 
ably preferable to complete cessation from mental 
toil. The mind cannot lie long fallow without 
bringing forth weeds. Through want of ——- 
ment, it becomes relaxed in tone, less amenable to 
discipline, and less fitted for steady work. When 
the present Prime Minister spent the greater part 
of his holiday, after the exhausting labours of 
a heavy session, in writing Juventus Mundi, he was 
the means of drawing attention to an important 
principle of mental therapeutics. Had he spent the 
same time in continental travel, or on the Scotch 
moors, he might indeed have returned at the 
beginning of the session equally recovered from the 
effects of overwork, but he would not have been 
equally fit to resume his parliamentary duties. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY, 
CHAPTER III.—THE FOUNTAINS. 
Tue Dowager Lady Livingston, being a valetud- 
inarian, wealthy, and with no ties, chose to live near 
London, for the benefit, as she said, of the best 
medical advice. In London, however, she did not 
care to reside, being impatient of the encircling 
bonds of brick and mortar; and she had therefore 
pitched her tent, to quote her own words, at Rich- 


‘| formal terraces of the gard 


mond. The old lady’s obstinate predilection for a 
suburban abode was a thorn in the flesh and a 
weariness to the spirit of more than one eminent 


rofessor of the healing art. Sly old Sir Joseph ~ 


oublefee, who had pocketed so many guineas, that 
his less lucky brethren regarded him as a sort of 
Midas, beneath whose touch all things were trans- 
muted to gold, grumbled savagely to himself as 
his well-horsed chariot bore him to and from the 
Fountains. Blunt Dr Sterling, with Abernethian 
bluffness of diction, told his noble patient that 
while so many sick persons craved his presence, he 
really could not spare the time to visit a lady to 
whom he could by no possibility do good. And as 
Dr Sterling’s fame was justly held in the profes- 
sion to be second to none, it may easily be divined 
that the dowager’s ailments were rather of a fanci- 
ful than of a serious nature. 

Lady Livingston belonged, in fact, to that small 
but unfortunate class of persons, cursed with a 
superfluity of time and money, who conceive them- 
selves to be chronically ill, and who would be as 
angry with the meddlesome doctor who should 
convince them of their own complete cure, as was 
the Brahmin with the microscope that revealed 
animal life among the vegetables that were pre- 

aring for his Pythagorean repast. She was old, to 
sure; she had no daughters to marry off, no 
grandchildren to pet, no husband to manage, In 
person, she was a thick-set, sturdily built old woman, 
who could never in youth have been fair to look 
upon, but whose homely features and upright car- 
riage seemed to defy the assaults of time. Never- 
theless, one young doctor, a rising man, and who, 
perhaps, took the trouble to look a little deeper 
into the millstone of a patient’s constitution than 
did his seniors at the top of the tree, shook his head 
ominously when he spoke of Lady Livingston, and 
made use, confidentially, of the irreverent phrase, 
‘popping off” with reference to an unsuspected 
heart-complaint, of which he conceived himself to 
have discovered the as yet obscure symptoms, In 
the meantime, the dowager continued, in lay esti- 
mation, to enjoy rude health, 

The appellation of the Fountains was not, like 
those of most suburban residences, of a wildly im- 
aginative character. There really were fountains ; 
no mere jets of the wh a t of a fishing-rod and thick- 
ness of a walking-stick, but roomy marble basins, 
half-filled with stony allegory, with nymphs, tritons, 
nereids, dolphins, and the rest, who did on occa- 
sion spout forth from shell, and urn, and horn, and 
gaping fish-mouth, a considerable volume of tortured 
water—more, in fact, than the Company on whose 
reservoirs the dwellers in those Pe were depend- 
ent for the lymph, were at all times willing to 
supply. These fragments of petrified mythology 
were expensive relics of a bygone age and taste ; 
and the same might be said of the statuary and the 
en, the quincunx, the 
bowling-green, the clipped hedges of yew, the fish- 

nd, and even the great old mansion itself, the 
ia of which were of a ripe mellowness of tint, 
that told of many a frost and storm. The house 
had a history. It had been built, when George 
III. was king, by a nabob, to employ the lan- 
guage of his contemporaries, and in imitation of 
the villa of some travelled nobleman of earlier 
date, whose dwelling and ornamental pleasure- 
grounds had evoked the admiring envy of the 
nabob in his boyhood, years before he went out to 
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become collector, magistrate, and lieutenant-gover- 
nor; and to return yellow and bent, with no 
digestion worth mentioning, but with such savings 
as could be amassed in the old days of ofticial job- 
bery and high-handed rule. The stripling’s day- 
dream had been carried into effect by the white- 
whiskered man, whose prime had been spent in 
storing up the wherewithal to gratify the whims of 
his declining years; the mansion was built, the 

leasaunce laid out, and the nabob lived to smoke 

is hookah within hearing of the plash of the 
fountains whence his suburban residence took its 
name. It is likely that the reality was not so 
delightful as the project, and that the successful 
Indian administrator did not enjoy it very much. 
At anyrate, it is certain that he did not enjoy it 
very long; and when he died, and his heirs fought 
tooth and nail over his will, the property fell into 
Chancery, and was neglected, as of course. It was 
not, when in the fulness of time a legitimate owner 
was found for it, what is called a lucky house, or 
one profitable to those who tried to make money 
by it. A school for young ladies, a private lunatic 
asylum, a hydropathic establishment, it broke down 
and became bankrupt in every one of these char- 
acters ; while as a dwelling it was not much more 
fortunate. It was the despair of house-agents, who 
could rarely find a solvent tenant to inhabit a 
house so gloomy, and so costly as to its rent and 
surroundings ; and it would no doubt have been 
pulled down, and the gardens turned into eligible 
sites for crescents and terraces, had not Lady 
Livingston bought it, repaired it, and dwelt in it, 
as she had now done for several years. 

The dowager was ‘at home,’ in the literal, not 
the social, sense of the word, which latter was, with 
her, only applicable to the bright summer weather, 
before exhaustion and the grouse season had. caused 
everybody to leave London. Then, indeed, there 
were pleasant days on which the dry fountains cast 
into the air their showers of glittering spray, when 
gay toilets enamelled the lawn, and fringed the 
terrace bordering on the Thames, and when the old 
house awoke to unwonted life at the sound of silvery 
laughter and the tread of many feet. In winter, 
however, Lady Livingston did not ‘entertain,’ and, 
indeed, hibernated tranquilly, inhabiting almost 
exclusively a little room on the first floor, with a 
southern aspect, certainly, but which commanded 
no more extended prospect than that of a red peach- 
wall, nailed to which were sundry ancient fruit- 
trees, that in their wrappings of plaited straw 
seemed to hibernate too, as they awaited the wel- 
come warmth of the next June sun. 

A queer, little, three-cornered room it was, with 
some old-fashioned creeper, valued before gar- 
deners knew the merits of climbing plants from 
America and Australia, trained so as to encircle 
the windows with its slender tendrils, Within, 
there were a few hot-house flowers, heedfully 
renewed as the branches grew ragged or the 
blossoms became thin ; a few books on shelves of 
dark wood ; some furniture of a bygone pattern, 
angular, ugly, but of rich materials and elaborate 
workmanship; and a heterogeneous collection of 
objects, some of which were rare, others simply 
precious, but none new. A mandarin might have 
coveted those towering jars of antique porcelain, 
those sprawling dragons of old Nankin manufac- 
ture, those frail cups of ‘eggshell’ china, that had 
been imported many a year since, before Taeping 


rebels had massacred the cunning craftsmen, and 
destroyed the ceramic treasures, of the Central 
Kingdom. Those little pictures in frames, of 
which the gilding had been dimmed by years, 
were signed by mighty masters of the brush, long 
dead, and as gems of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, would have brought in much money under 
the hammer of the auctioneer. Those Stvres 
cups, covered with an eighteenth-century Arcadia 
of impossible shepherdesses and beribboned Cory- 
dons, were of the true ‘tender paste,’ incompar- 
able for richness of colour, and of which no monarch 
could now gratify his wish for a new service ; those 
quaint mirrors were of Venetian make, the like of 
which Wardour Street cannot produce; and the 
deep tints of the stained glass were of the lost 
blue and crimson of four hundred years ago. But 
along with these were miscellaneous articles scarce 
worth the keeping—hideous miniatures, tawdry 
French toys, ices from which the ladies of 
Louis XV.’s reign may have distributed sugar- 
plums to their friends, odd clocks that had not 
ticked for forty years, coral charms from Naples, 
silver-gilt monstrosities of the tasteless days that 
preceded Waterloo, ostrich eggs, and grotesque 
ivory idols from Siam or Pegu. 

In this room, and in the midst of her hoarded 
bricabrac, sat Lady Livingston in the corner of her 
square-shaped, silk-covered sofa, engaged on some 
species of embroidery which she called white-stitch, 
and the delicate complexity of which would have 
approved itself a cruel trial to younger eyes than 
hers. The work proceeded very slowly, but it 
went on, nevertheless, for the dowager was proud 
of her powers of vision, and the renouncing of 
her accustomed task was a capitulation to the 
inroads of old age that she was reluctant to make. 
So she plied her needle, by the help of her gold- 
rimmed glasses, and talked the while. Her lady- 
ship’s personal appearance has been already men- 
tioned. She was not handsome, even with the 
venerable beauty that age sometimes lends to 
those who in youth were not accourfted comely. 
But there was something in the shape of the 
massive forehead, in the undimmed brightness of 
the hawk-like eyes, in the very wrinkles that 
branched from the corners of the compressed lips, 
which expressed thoughtfulness and resolution, 
along with some pride, and what is called an uncer- 
tain temper. Throughout life, this woman had met 
with scanty affection, possibly with no love, but 
with much respect, earned by her courage and her 
honesty of purpose. She had been a truth-teller 
from childhood upwards, and had lost many a 
friend by her unseasonable ne of speech, 
which no consideration of worldly prudence could 
ever induce her to modify. Perhaps it was well 
for Lady Livingston that she had been born in the 

urple, so to speak, and was an heiress, for had she 
oak less well endowed and of humbler origin, her 
peculiarities might have stood seriously in her way. 
As it was, she was regarded as a privileged person, 
and was held in high esteem by some of those 
weighty ornaments of London society, such as the 
Marchioness of Blunderbore, the Duchess of Snow- 
don, and the like, whose prejudices she chanced to 
share, and to whose a opinions on things in 
general she had the daring to give utterance. 

The other occupant of the room was a young 
and very pretty girl, by name Beatrice Fleming, a 
relative and a favourite of the dowager, whose 
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guest she then was. Slight and small of figure, 
with brown hair and soft gray eyes, she was accu- 
rately described as very pretty ; a sweet, tender 
little rosebud of a girl, but not beautiful. Violet 
Maybrook was beautiful ; but the one face called up 
quite a different train of ideas from that which was 
evoked by the other. Miss Fleming was a frequent 
visitor at the Fountains. She was an orphan, and 

oor; but popular rumour proclaimed her as at 
Teast the presumptive heiress of all that Lady 
Livingston had to bequeath: of Heavitree Hall in 
Warwickshire, with all the fat acres that belonged 
to it; and of the ready-money standing to the 
dowager’s credit in consols, a fortune which report 
estimated at a clear ten thousand a year. Six or 
seven thousand of annual revenue Would have 
been nearer the mark; but even that was well 
worth the having. Lady Livingston had more, 
but then she had her life-interest in the larger por- 
tion of the late peer’s property, and had she been 
of a saving nature, would, no doubt, have been a 
very much richer testatrix than she was likely to 
prove. That Beatrice would be the future mis- 
tress of Heavitree Hall was certainly probable, for 
the dowager had always shewn a marked prefer- 
ence for her society, and there was a gentleness in 
her tone, when she addressed her, which the resolute 
old lady did not exhibit towards any living being 
save her. 

‘Raining again, is it not? and a fog creeping 
onder by the edge of the shrubbery,’ said Lady 
ivingston, breaking a silence that had lasted for 

some minutes, and glancing upwards at the leaden 
sky. ‘In London, I should say, they must have 
the gas burning hours since, and scarcely be able 
to grope their way about the streets, even then. I 
wonder what this Miss Merton—Maybrook—this 
Canadian girl that is coming, will think of it all? 
Her first impressions of England will not be very 
pleasing ones, I suspect ; and so much the better, 
for then she will not be pe pe A governess 
—or companion, for it’s all the same, ought to be 
prepared to rough it, 

‘I do not think she need be afraid of having to 
rough it very much with you, dear Lady Living- 
ston,’ said Beatrice, laughing. She had never 
been afraid of the dowager, of whom so many stood 
in terror, but then she was secure in her own 
singleness of purpose. Over and over again had 
she been cautioned, when a child, to avoid givin 
offence to Lord Livingston’s widow, who coul 
make or mar the fortunes of the impoverished 
family to which she belonged ; worldly counsels, to 
which she hearkened wonderingly, but which it 
would have been impossible to her to act upon in 
the spirit of the well-meant advice. Others of her 
kindred had humbled themselves to the dust before 
this autocrat in brocaded silk, and after years of 
flattery and scheming, had seen their castles in the 
air crumble to nothingness before the angry con- 
tempt of their patroness. Beatrice alone, who never 
schemed, who never flattered, who would have far 
sooner become a seamstress or a shop-girl than 
have oe herself by undue compliance or ful- 
some subservience, kept her place in the favour of 
the capricious old peeress. 

‘Won't she? She ought to rough it. Accord- 
ing to those Jacobin revolutionary newspaper 
men, who dictate everything now, she ought to 
expect a bitter time of it. If I do not starve her 
and stint her, that is probably because I have 


~~ of money. Lady Margaret Screwby would 
o that. She need not mend the house-linen, run 
errands, or copy the tradespeople’s bills. I know 
a dozen women who insist that their companions’ 
duties include this, rejoined Lady Livingston 
harshly, but with a twinkle in her eye, as if she 
spoke habitually as much in jest as in earnest. 
‘And, for that matter, there are no limits to what 
can be exacted from the persons who are paid 
salaries instead of wages, There is a great deal in 
words, my ‘dear. My housemaids have, each of 
them, certain fires to light, certain work to do, and 
they would give notice, if I tried to double their 
tasks. It is different with an educated drudge. I 
can’t bully my servants who wear caps and aprons ; 
but I can bully my governess, and I mean to do so, 
if she does not suit my fancy,’ 

‘IT don’t think, Lady Livingston, that she has 
much to fear from you in that way,’ said Beatrice ; 
‘and I am nearly sure that you fancy you shall 
like her, or you would hardly have sent for her 
from such a distance.’ 

‘That shews how little you understand me,’ 
replied the elder lady, as she plied her needle. ‘I 
must have somebody with me. I cannot keep you, 
Beatrice, always in this old jail of a house, endur- 
ing this detestable climate, that is wearing away my 
lungs with its raw, damp chill, and with no amuse- 
ment beyond a drive now and then to Hampton 
Court. I am hard to please, perhaps, but at any- 
rate I have not been pleased as yet, though I have 
made trial of a good many specimens of feminine 
perfection, whom my friends were so obliging as to 
send tome. Either they flattered me, or they were 

rt. I hate pert people, and I hate flatterers. 

{rs Philip Dashwood is a fool, no doubt, but she 
is a good woman, and this paragon of hers may 
have some real merits. I am glad she does come 
from Canada; that gives her a chance of not 
resembling those who preceded her here. They 
were all alike, the rest, as if they had been made 
by machinery. Either it was “Yes, my lady,” or 
“ No, my lady,” to everything I happened to say ; or 
else they proved their independence by contradict- 
ing an ad woman of thrice their age and ten times 
their experience. If Miss—what do you call her? 
—May brook deserves half the good that Mrs Dash- 
wood writes of her, she may stay, and welcome, as 
long as I stay. That won’t be very long, perhaps. 
Doublefee was tormenting me, yesterday, to go to 
Algiers or Malaga. I suppose he’s tired, selfish 
old time-server as he is, of trotting down to Rich- 
mond to feel my pulse, and yet he dares not throw 
me over, as Sterling did. Sterling is a ruffian, but 
he is a good doctor. Sir Joseph is a charlatan; but 
he was not far wrong in recommending a warm 
climate, and I would go to-morrow, only that those 
foreign places are odious—no fires to warm one, no 
food to eat, no doors and windows that close pro- 
rly, no newspapers, not even a decent undertaker, 
Ro: Sir Joseph shall not get rid of me quite so 
easily. If die I must, the Peentiins will do well 
enough to die in.’ 

There are people who dread death, and abhor 
the mention of it, as the old Greeks did, yet whose 
minds are seldom free from the haunting shadow 
that must one day overtake them, There are 
others who talk freely and habitually of the King 
of Terrors, but who, in their secret hearts, feel 
no immediate eee of his grim presence. 


Lady Livingston belonged to the latter class. 
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And now came the sound of wheels, and the 
quick clang of the gate-bell; and after a brief 
interval of time, the old butler, to whom surely 
must have descended the Shoes of Silence once 
worn by giant-killing Jack, so noiseless was his 
foot-fall, ushered in ‘ Miss Maybrook.’ 

‘How do you do, my dear?’ said the dowager, 
half rising from her seat, and extending two of her 
bejewelled fingers, in sign of welcome, to the new- 
eomer. ‘I am glad to see you, and I daresay you 
are not sorry to be at your journey’s end. By-the- 
bye’—and as she spoke, she adjusted her gold- 
rimmed glasses, and took a survey of Violet 
Maybrook with as much coolness as if she had 
been contemplating some work of art—‘I have not 
seen you yet.—Too pretty—very much too pretty 
for anything!’ The last words were muttered 
between the false teeth of the old peeress, and, as 
being presumably of the nature of a soliloquy, 
should have been, at least, conventionally inaudible 
to the subject of the remark. Lady Livingston, like 
many members of the Upper Ten Thousand who 
live habitually among their inferiors in worldly 
station, was accustomed to think aloud concerning 
the foibles of those dependent on her for bread or 
recommendation. To soliloquise is, in fact, so 
natural, that the discipline of social life can alone 
repress it. As matters stand, two orders of human 
beings indulge in those stage-whispers, which, if 
universal, would turn the everyday world of sem- 
blance and compromise, which we inhabit, into a 
bear-garden. These are recluses—the lonely stu- 
dent, the philosopher out of tune with his times— 
and the wealthy, whom circumstances have cut off 
from the wholesome bond of mutual dependence, 
which teaches most of us to keep shoulder to 
shoulder in the world’s march. The relict of 
Adolphus George Fitznorris, Baron Livingston, 
was more apt to utter comments on the conduct or 
appearance of those who served her, than she was 
herself aware of. 

‘Not, I hope, for anything !’ echoed Violet, in 
that fearless tone that suited well with the steady 

e of her undaunted eyes. ‘My former employers 
ve found me useful ; and so will you, I trust, 
Lady Livingston, if you will give me a trial.’ 

The noble mistress of the mansion arched her 
eyebrows for a moment, and then smiled graciously. 
‘I shall like you, Miss Maybrook, I’m sure !’ she 
said, motioning with her soft old hand to Violet to 
seat herself on the square sofa ; ‘and I will try to 
make you like the Fountains—and me, too, if I 
ean.—This is Miss Fleming, a relation of mine, 
who is good enough to spend a few weeks with a 
lonely old woman. By-the-bye, another cousin of 
hers and of my own—a sad fellow—has been in 
Canada these two years. Do you know Captain 
Dashwood ?” 

‘Sir Frederick Dashwood came over in the same 
ship with myself, the Quebec, answered Violet, 
without the slightest tremor in her voice; ‘ but, 
indeed, I knew him quite well when I lived with 
his aunt, Mrs Dashwood, in Montreal.’ 

Women, from training and from instinct, are by 
far superior to men in the arts of concealment. On 
this occasion, Violet Maybrook’s mention of the 
man whose fate was in some mysterious manner 
linked with her own, was, as a piece of drawing- 
toom diplomacy, simply perfect. There was no 
affectation of indifference, no sudden heightening 
of colour, no tell-tale quiver of the lip, nothing, in 


short, that could have revealed to even the most 
lynx-eyed observer the interest which the speaker 
took in him to whom her words referred. But she 
ran no risk of self-betrayal, for Beatrice was neither 
inquisitive nor prone to suspicion; while the 
dowager was preoccupied by the thoughts which 
the mention of her kinsman had evoked. 

‘Yes, yes; Fred Dashwood has the title now, 
and the property, if there is any property,’ mut- 
tered the old lady, as she fixed her eyes upon the 
fire; ‘but he’ll come to no good, you'll see. 
Some men never sow their wild-oats. He has been 
flinging his about broadcast since he was a boy in 
a jacket, and a nice crop he will have to reap, 
presently. I don’t believe Sir George left a six- 

ence behind him—all muddled away. Came over 
in the same ship, did he? It won’t be long, then, 
before he finds fis way here, especially if he suffers 
from his old complaint—empty pockets. I was 
fool enough to write him a cheque for—never 
mind what ; I had better have put it into the poor- 
box at church—before he started for Canada.’ 

As Lady Livingston rambled on thus, gazing on 
the burning coals, and forgetful of her auditors, 
Beatrice came across to speak a few kind com- 
monplace words to the Canadian girl, whose 
solitary position in a country and household 
new to her might have proved the open sesamé 
to a less gentle heart than that of Miss Fleming. 
Then the dowager’s reverie came to an end, 
and she remembered that the new-comer was 

robably tired, and would, perhaps, like some tea 
eters dinner, the hour of which was not very 
remote, and that the housekeeper, Mrs Hart, had 
been busying herself with the preparation of 
Violet’s room. ‘A south aspect, my dear ; though I 
daresay, coming from the ice and snow out there, 
you don’t care much about that. However, it is in 
the west wing, the warmest part of the house, and 
very near mine. I like to have some one near 
me. 

‘What do you think of her?’ asked Lady 
Livingston, arousing herself from what had seemed 
to be a doze, five minutes after Violet had been 
duly consigned to the care of Mrs Hart the house- 
keeper, as the dressing-bell sent its warning sum- 
mons through the house. 

‘I have seen so very little of her yet!’ said 
Beatrice quietly ; and then, seeing that the dowager 
looked unsatisfied with this evasive reply, she 
added, slightly lowering her tone: ‘I hardly know 
what I think. She is very pretty, and her voice 
isa pleasant one, and she seems to be naturally a 
lady ; but—don’t think me foolish, dearest Lady 
Livingston—I almost feel as if I were a little afraid 
of her. The feeling will wear off, I daresay,’ 


CHAPTER IV.—THE PICTURE ON THE WALL. 


Dinner, at the Fountains, during the occupancy 
of that red-brick mansion by the Dowager Lady 
Livingston, pertained rather to the nature of a 
ceremony than of a os The old peeress, like 
most ladies, made luncheon her real dinner. But 
she was none the less resolved that the great meal 
of the day, for which, so far as food and wine were 
concerned, she cared nothing, should in nowise be 
shorn of its proper glory as the mainspring and 
central pivot of a well-regulated establishment. 
In defiance of London, and its compliance with 
the rhythmical advice of the late Mr Thomas Moore, 
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to ‘steal a few hours from the night,’ she chose to 
adhere to antique maxims, and to dine at seven 
o'clock. Why not? The hour had been, when 
she—Susan Beatrice Livingston—was a young 
married woman, reckoned a culpably late one by 
the Nestors and Nestorias of an elder generation. 
She had herself, when a child, heard her mother 
relate how Mr Fox had refused to dine at seven 
with the Duchess of Dorsetshire, because he was 
engaged to sup at six with the Bishop of Oxbridge. 
Mr Fox was then but freshly laid to rest by the 
side of his rival in Westminster Abbey, and the 
memory of his rejoinder was fresh too. And Lady 
Livingston chose to dine at seven o’clock. 

A grand, sad, spacious room was the dining-room 
of the Fountains, a room overlooked, after the 
fashion of the two centuries that preceded ours, by 
a gallery railed in with balustrades covered with 
sprawling Cupids and tarnished gilding—a room 
where there were odd echoes and strange reverber- 
ations of sullen sound, as if the ghosts of dead 
revellers chimed in now and then with spectral 
laughter, or with hollow applause, at some toast or 
speech inaudible to mortals. Many a fine feast had 
been held there, doubtless, during the reign of the 
nabob who had returned from the East with his 
rupees and without his liver. It was in the thick 
of the fierce old French war that these banquets 
had begun. What bumpers of fiery sherry and 
heady port must have been quaffed there! what 
hip, hipping to the triumph of the British arms, 
and the overthrow of the Corsican usurper, must 
have awaked the sympathising voices of that arched 
roof, painted all over with plump and multi- 
coloured mythology! How that fleshy Olympus 
must have trembled to the roaring after-dinner 
chants of Britons (in several waistcoats) who never 
would be slaves, and to patriotic and bacchanalian 
refrains as punch completed what claret and cham- 
pagne (smuggled in from the French enemy) had 

gun! And to fancy the founder of the feast 
sitting, yellow, lean, taciturn, a death’s head, in the 
chief seat of his own table, wondering, perchance, 
when the loud mirth was at the highest, whether 
he had made the best bargain for himself and his 
own after all! 

Since Lady Livingston had dwelt there, it needs 

hat the great dining-room of 
the Fountains had witnessed no such frantic scenes 
of extravagant merry-making as had taken place 
under the rule of the first owner of the house. 
And the everyday dinner was almost as melancholy 
an affair as a funeral could have been. There was 
an exhibition of gold and silver plate on the -side- 
board such as had never glittered there in the 
nabob’s time, for Lord Livingston’s well-endowed 
widow had for her life the use of the family shields 
and vases and epergnes and candelabra, to say 
nothing of ancient cups and tankards that wine and 
ale had mantled in before drinking-glasses grew 
common. The butler and his liveried subordinates 
went through the routine of their duties with 
praiseworthy and noiseless solemnity. But there 
were hardly candles enough burning to illuminate 
the whole of the great room, and the conversation 
was apt to flag; and as for the dinner itself, no one 
seemed to care in the least for it. The whole 
scene had an air of hollow unreality, as if it had 
been the mere presentment of some mimic banquet 
on the stage of a theatre. 

In the midst of these almost funereal splendours, 


Violet Maybrook bore herself gracefully and well, 
so that her titled employer, who kept furtive watch 
for some sign of the deficient breeding which, in 
her mind, were inseparably connected with humble 
birth and a dependent position, gradually came 
round to the belief that Beatrice had been right 
after all, and that Violet was naturally a lady. 
The girl’s manner, she admitted to herself, was 
perfection. There was no servile eagerness to 

lease, no uneasy self-assertion, while what little 

iolet did say, was well expressed and in good 
taste. The very servants, severe critics, like all 
their tribe, had a good word to say for the young 
lady from Canada when they discoursed concerning 
her in the basement; and the old coachman who 
had brought her from the railway station spoke of 
her as a‘ thoroughbred un ;’ the loftiest commenda- 
tion which he could have found it in his heart to 
bestow upon even a duchess, The good impression 
which the new companion had made, seemed to 
grow deeper as the evening progressed. She talked 
but little, yet Beatrice Fleming listened with an 
interest which surprised herself to what she said of 
colonial life and habits, the climate and the people 
of that strange northern land whence she came. 
At Lady Livingston’s request, she took her place 
at the piano, and played and sang more than 
once. Her voice was rich and flexible, but the 
chief charm of her singing was the exquisite skill 
with which her tones were modulated so as to 
express the feelings that tallied with the words 
upon her lips. 

‘That is very good: you must have had good 
masters, indeed, my dear, said the dowager, who 
had been gifted by nature with a finer ear anda 
more correct musical taste than were often to be 
met with. ‘I should really like to know whether 
it was an Italian or a German who taught you ?’ 

‘Neither, Lady Livingston, answered Violet 
smiling ; ‘I was taught by a neighbour of ours, a 
Montreal girl like myself, a very good musician, 
and whose fine voice, if you could but once hear it, 
would make you think very poorly of mine. It 
was a treat to hear her sing.’ 

‘And her name?’ asked the dowager, with that 
aimless curiosity which the aged often exhibit, 

Violet Maybrook’s brow darkened for a moment, 
as if some painful thought had crossed her mind. 
‘Her name, she said gravely, ‘was Miss Larpent,’ 

‘I like her, said Lady Livingston, speaking 
decisively, as if she were the forewoman of a 
feminine jury delivering a verdict on Violet May- 
brook, as she lingered with her favourite young 
kinswoman in the yellow drawing-room, after the 
new member of the household had retired to rest— 
‘I like her, and I shall keep her. It is not her 
fault if she is so pretty, after all, and I am sure she 
is too sensible not to remember that she has to 
earn her own living. If she were anybody’s 
daughter, she would be brought out, of course, and 
make a sensation in London, I should say. As it 
is, she will make a capital companion for me ; and 
if she plays her cards properly, who knows if she 
may not be decently provided for some day. 
There’s Chasuble the curate—his wife was a gover- 
ness in Lady Blunderbore’s family, and the engage- 
ment lasted six years, till his aunt died. I don’t 
see why Miss Maybrook should not have as good 
luck, if all goes well’ 

While Lady Livingston was engaged in pre- 
dicting this qualified amount of good fortune for 
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her dependent, the subject of her ladyship’s dis- 
course was moving restlessly to and fro in her 
own chamber, like some beautiful wild animal, 
caged, and raging against confinement. The mask 
had dropped, now that she was alone, from her 
fair face, and she was as one transfigured, so 
quickly had the frost of conventional self-restraint 
ovek before the influence of the hidden fires 
beneath the smooth surface. She, who had so 
lately ordered every movement of her person, every 
intonation of her voice, so as to win the approba- 
tion of her noble employer, now paced the room 
with the lithe tread of a panther, her head held 
high, her hand extended, yet all unconscious of the 
angry gestures that an actress would have been 
glad to copy as the theatrical manifestation of her 
mock wrath and counterfeit defiance. There was 
nothing mock, nothing counterfeit, in the passion- 
ate energy with which Violet Maybrook communed 
with herself : 

And I must bear this—bear it for months, for 
years, perhaps—and it will only be said that the 

nniless girl from Canada was lucky in finding 
Food and shelter on such easy terms as those of 
falling in with the whims of a wealthy old woman. 
Did I not despise myself as I—I, Violet Maybrook 
—studied every turn of my head, weighed every 
syllable that I uttered, watched, as the seaman 
watches when the breakers are white upon the 
reef, lest I should offend against the unwritten 
code that is as a religion to such persons as yonder 
titled mistress of mine. I have passed the inspec- 
tion fairly well, as I should say, and my poor 
accomplishments have earned the meed of praise 
that is appropriate to those of a hired subordinate ; 
and, for the rest, her ladyship is satisfied that the 
young woman from Canada knows her position 
without need of preliminary lectures, Yes; I shall 
read to my lady, and = up dropped stitches in 
my lady’s Berlin wool-work, and find keys and 
spectacles that are mislaid, write letters, rate ser- 
vants, and go through the whole dreary round of 
duties—I, who have done so much, dared so much, 
and am no nearer to my destined goal than this !’ 

She flung up her arm as she spoke, and her 
fingers contracted as though they had closed upon 
a dagger-hilt, and for a moment stood still like a 
statue, fiercely beautiful as Medea’s self. Then 
some new thought seemed to force itself upon her, 
and as she resumed her eager pacing to and fro, 
her thoughts again found unbidden utterance. 

‘It is not that I think it shame to work,’ she 
said hurriedly, as if pleading her own cause before 
some viewless tribunal, ‘or that I shrink from 
earning the bread I eat. How happy I have been, 
before this, in some quiet farm-house in a far-off 
clearing of the forest, where the goodwife expected 
me to take my share of the daily toil, as her own 
daughters did, and where young and old gathered 
as equals around the evening fire, and all were 
valued according to what they were, not by the 
old-world standard of what they had! And yet— 
and yet I knew in my own heart that I was unfit 
to pass my life with those simple folks in their 
snow-white Norman caps and yellow coifs, and 
with their quaint old songs and proverbs, brought 
by their ancestry from a long dead France, and that 
my hopes and dreams lay in Europe—in the great, 
rich, wonderful world east of the Atlantic—lottery 
though I knew it to be, where the prizes were few 
and the blanks many. And it seemed at last as if 


I had gained my pass-key that should admit me to 
try my fortune among the millions that crowd and 
jostle one another at the grand game of life.’ 

She took a turn or two in the room, speechlessly, 
and then paused in her walk, and leant against the 
corner of the massive chimney-piece, with her eyes 
bent upon the ground. ‘Selfish, cowardly, base, 
eruel’—such the words that dropped one by one 
from her lips : ‘all this I knew him to be, this man 
for whom I have sold my soul, and yet—woe is me, 
and bitter as is the truth, I love him—love him 
still! Can love and contempt go hand in hand ? 
I know, to my cost, that they can.’ 

Her hand, as she spoke, fell listlessly by her side, 
and a look of depression and sadness came over her 
bright face, like the sudden darkening of a tropic 
sky when the sun has plunged into the western 
sea. 

‘T have schemed for him, laboured for him, had 
no hope, no dream,’ she murmured faintly, ‘that 
did not link his triumph with my own; yet he 
would play me false, and fling me off, as no longer 
necessary to his ambition. I read the treason in 
his eyes, I hear it in his voice ; every word betrays 
it; yet he fears me, and dares not openly to tell me 
that his caprice is over, and that he cares for me no 
more. I would be his true wife, more helpful, and 
more ready to guide and warn and guard, more 
faithful and more fond than ever woman was. And 
he has no heart to feel this, no intellect to compre- 
hend that with me by his side he might rise to be 
what without me he could never attain to; could 
be really great, powerful, prosperous. His coarse 
fancy can but grovel in the mire where gold can 
be grasped by the unscrupulous, and he would sell 
himself to-morrow for money. And this doll—this 
Beatrice Fleming—first favourite, as I should 
guess, with yonder beldam of quality—his cousin, 
forsooth—will doubtless inherit very much money. 
I remember how guardedly, with what feigned 
indifference, he mentioned her name; but it is 
difficult to blind eyes sharpened, as mine have been, 
by bitter and hard experience. If he dared—— 
But beware! Sir Frederick Dashwood—beware 
how you play fast and loose with me!’ 

And as she uttered these last words, all signs of 
lassitude or despondency passed away, and she 
stood erect, with a royal scorn imprinted in every 
line and feature of - beautiful face, her eyes 
glowing, her clear-cut lips trembling with anger. 

‘He does not dare!’ she said, with a haughty 
confidence that well became her proud loveliness 
and the queen-like carriage of her head. ‘Nay, 
more; I do believe that, fickle and shallow as he is, 
he does care for me somewhat, though he loves 
money more, Lady Dashwood! The title is no 
very magnificent one, but it is fairly mine, and 
none, if they are wise, will try to cheat me out of 
my rightful reward for—— Heavens, how came 
that here !’ 

And in a moment Violet’s face became as pale as 
sculptured marble, and she reeled, and caught at a 
table near her for support, as with dilated eyes and 
set features she gazed at a picture on the wall 
before her, and on which her glance now rested for 
the first time. The fabled terrors of the Gorgon’s 
head could hardly have produced a greater 
effect than this, for the girl’s very breathing was 
hushed, as, with white lips parted and motionless 
limbs, she contemplated the object on which her 
eyes had suddenly fallen. It was one of those oval 
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paintings, technically known as pastels, more com- 
mon in France than in England, and mounted in a 
handsome frame, the gilding of which was begin- 
ning to grow dull. It was merely the portrait of a 
child—of a pretty tiny boy with golden hair, and 
blue eyes full of mirth and trust, and the soft, 
peach-like cheek, of happy, oe infancy. But 
at the sight of it Violet Maybrook seemed, for a 
short time, as though she had been abruptly trans- 
formed into stone, so ghastly was the face which 
she turned towards the portrait. 

For a short time only. Presently, the haggard 
look of anguish passed away, and rising up from 
the crouching attitude in which she had till then 
remained, she approached the eames and coldly 
inspected it, without any further sign of repug- 
nance or agitation. 

‘A go sketch,’ she said critically. ‘French, 
by the style, and the artist’s monograph in the 
corner, I wonder what the original—marquis, 
banker, or advocate—looks like by this time. I 
should be paying the picture too great a compli- 
ment to turn it to the wall.’ 

And with a low laugh, she turned away, and 
methodically completed ther preparations for retir- 
ing to sleep. The mask was on again now, and 
Violet Maybrook, although alone, was once more 
the quiet and decorous companion of the Dowager 
Lady Livingston. 


EXPLORATIONS IN MOAB. 


Few know anything of Moab, further than that it 
is a country on the east side of the Lake Asphal- 
tites, or Dead Sea, and is often mentioned in the 
Old Testament as being inhabited by a people who 
were almost constantly at war with the Hebrews 
during their occupation of Palestine. After notices 
of these wars, the Moabites are little heard of in 
history. They fell under the sway of successive 
conquerors, Romans, Persians, Syrians, and so on, 
until latterly they were mastered by the Turks, 
who, according to their usual practice, reduced 
a fertile country:to a desert, and left the inhabi- 
tants to live by a blended system of pasturing 
sheep and cattle and plundering all the strangers 
who unhappily fell in their way. The Dead Sea 
has, on the whole, been a good thing for them. 
Travellers from all parts of Christendom have 
visited it for centuries, as a natural as well as 
historical curiosity, and it has always been a 
pleasant thing for the wandering Moabites, under 
their sheiks, to exact contributions as heavy as 
they could possibly levy from those who ventured 
to cross the Jordan, or go round by the south end 
of the lake. For the most part, adventurous trav- 
ellers have been thankful to save their lives by 
yielding to the demands of these wholly unscrupu- 
lous robbers. 

Until recent times, the most successful explorer 
of Moab was the eminent Swiss traveller Burck- 
hardt, who went through the country in 1810, and 
has left an account of his journey. For that diffi- 
cult undertaking, he had prepared himself by 
studying Arabic, and becoming acquainted with 
chemistry, astronomy, medicine, and surgery. 
Simulating the character of a Mussulman, and 


acting as a physician, he was fortunate in not only 
exploring Moab, but in travelling unharmed to 
Mecca and participating in the ceremonies of the 
Mohammedan pilgrims. The revelations of Burck- 
hardt whetted curiosity. Moab evidently pos- 
sessed remarkable remains of art, such as old 
buildings, roads, inscriptions, and other tokens of 
an ancient civilisation. Yet, such was its state of 
insecurity, that few attempted deliberate researches, 
The first thing that stimulated investigation was 
the accidental discovery of the famous Moabite 
Stone, with an inscription which confirmed some 
interesting facts in Scripture history. Professor 
Palmer and Mr Tyrwhitt Drake, under the aus- 
pices of the Palestine Exploration Fund, made 
a hasty journey into the land of Moab in 1870, to 
search for Pheenician inscriptions, in which they 
were not very successful. 

Thus matters stood, when the British Association, 
in 1871, granted a sum of money to carry out a 
geographical exploration of Moab. An expedition 
was accordingly organised for the purpose ; it in- 
cluded gentlemen qualified to execute photographs 
of places of special interest, and to make proper 
topographical surveys. At the head of the expe- 
dition was the Rev. Dr H. B. Tristram, Honorary 
Canon of Durham, who, like Burckhardt, was 
skilled in languages, and could on occasion per- 
form the function of a physician. All were well 
armed with revolvers and guns—the guns being of 
importance, if only for the sake of shooting game 
to supplement the stores of groceries and provisions 
required in a journey of two months in the desert. 
Through the aid of the Rev. F. A. Klein, Church 
Missionary Society’s representative at Jerusalem, a 
dragoman, horses, and mules were engaged. Dis- 
appointed in a promised escort by a sheik who 
claimed the right to conduct travellers round the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, Dr Tristram 
and his friends set out from Jerusalem on the 29th 
January 1872; the route being such as several 
members of the party, the leader included, were 
already acquainted with. 

The cavalcade, as in all Eastern journeys, was 
attended by a number of followers to picket horses, 
set up tents for the night, and perform other 
needful offices. Proceeding by way of Bethlehem, 
with an intention to strike on the Dead Sea about 
the middle of its western side, the party spent the 
first night under canvas on a slope to the south of 
Hebron. There the evening meal was partaken of 
under a clear moonlight sky. During the night, 
the thermometer stood at 35° F., a degree of cold 
not unusual at the season. Next morning, a pur- 
chase of some excellent wine of Eshcol was made 
from a Jew merchant in Hebron. The rest of the 
day was spent in concluding a contract with a 
sheik, Abou da Houk, to conduct the party to 
Kerak in Moab. It was a tiresome piece of di- 
plomacy, and to the contract, which was written by 
a native scribe, all set their seals. One of the 
chiefs in the escort, who happened to have no seal, 
wetted the point of his finger with ink and pressed 
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it on the document. The price to be paid was 2500 
piastres. A Turkish piastre is worth about two- 
pence-halfpenny. Half the money was paid down 
in napoleons, which form the most convenient 
travelling money in the East. 

Departing from Hebron, the expedition turned 
its back on the outskirts of civilisation, and shortly, 
on crossing the watershed of the Mediterranean 
and Dead Seas, the true wilderness was reached. 
By a pass in the cliffs at Engedi, the descent was 
made to the shore of the lake. This pass has, 
since ancient times, been the principal channel of 
communication from Southern Moab to Palestine ; 
for the border of the lake farther north is too precipi- 
tous to allow of transit. It was here that invaders of 
old entered the hill-country of Judza, and from 
Kerak to Jerusalem the pass, though only a zigzag 
pathway on rugged mountain steeps, continues to 
be used by traders. The scene from the top of 
the pass was particularly grand. The Dead Sea, 
which came into view, is in all respects a wonder. 
It lies as in a pit, sunk amidst mountains, at a 
depth of thirteen hundred feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean. Receiving the Jordan at its 
northern extremity, and a great number of smaller 
streams on both sides, it has no outlet; in its 
length of forty miles, by an average breadth of nine 
miles, its waters escape only by exhalation. After 
encamping for a Sunday on the sultry shore of the 
lake, the party went on towards Jebel Usdum, a 
huge ridge of rock-salt, at the south end of the 
lake, near the supposed site of Sodom. Rounding 
this critical point, the party crossed the desolate 
sand-swamp ordinarily called the Vale of Salt, and 
after several hours of toil and trouble, arrived at 
the boundary-line of ancient Edom. The expe- 
dition was now in Moab. 

Hitherto, with the exception of squabbles about 
backsheish, things had gone on with tolerable 
smoothness. Now, on entering Moab, every one 
had to be on the alert, for a crowd of savages hung 
on the skirts of the party, ready to steal anything 
—horses included—which they could lay their 
hands on. There was a more serious danger in an 
attack from mounted Bedouins, of the tribe of Beni 
Atiyeh ; but the party were saved by the good 
management of the sheik commanding the escort, 
and the first night in Moab was passed over peace- 
fully. Proceeding onward, some ruins covering a 

space were seen, but no proper conjecture 
could be formed regarding them, except that they 
might be the remains of Nimrim. The route pur- 
sued was close in upon the eastern shore of the 
lake, with bare fantastic cliffs of new red sandstone 
overhead, and waddies, or rugged valleys, which re- 
quired to be crossed. At Drda, a place overhang- 
ing the peninsula which here projects into the 
Dead Sea, the conclusion arrived at was, that it was 
the Zoar of medieval history, distinguished as the 
seat of a bishopric in the fifth century. 

Here, there was an adventure. A portion of the 
guard had departed for Jerusalem, carrying with 
them letters for England, and thus weakened in its 


defences, the expedition was in a great measure at 
the mercy of the Beni Atiyeh tribe, of which there 
now appeared an encampment prepared for mis- 
chief; yielding to threats, the party were saved 
from destruction by paying down twenty-five 
napoleons. Free to move on, the humbled caval- 
cade ascended the rising grounds to Kerak, a steady 
ride of more than five hours, over what might be 
called Alpine scenery. Proceeding up a gorge, 
which was at one time an important pass, the party 
came upon a ruined fort, dating from the last cru- 
sade, when it was held by Raynald, a chieftain 
made captive in battle by Saladin, 1187, just 
before the rendering up of Jerusalem, 

Towering over the rocks at the head of the gorge, 
stands Kerak—the Kir-Haraseth of Scripture—a 
fortress which, though partially in ruin, is of sur- 
prising strength and magnitude. There are indi- 
cations of its Roman origin, but substantially it is 
a work of the crusaders, under whom it was a 
Christian bulwark long defiant of the Saracens, 
What with its lofty walls, its entrance by easily 
guarded tunnels, and its picturesque situation, 
Kerak is even now in its shattered decay a marvel 
of art. Getting access by means of the tunnels, the 
party encamped within the castle. Tents were set 
up, horses and mules were picketed, and other pre- 
parations made for a short stay, the proceedings 
being jealously watched by a crowd of eager on- 
lookers. Much to their gratification, Dr Tristram 
and his friends were almost immediately visited by 
a young man, a native of the town, in ecclesiastical 
costume, who acted as teacher in a Greek mission- 
ary school, and volunteered to lionise them over 
the place. Under his guidance, they visited the 
remains of Roman baths, some vaults with Roman 
pavements, and the Greek church, a building in an 
old Norman style, with a well sunk in the floor of 
the nave. Returning to camp, there ensued a 
scene of uproar and dismay. Mudjelli, a young 
chief, who assumed to be the principal local 
authority, was enraged that the party had gone 
over the castle without his consent and escort, for 
which he claimed a fee of six hundred pounds ; and 
this sum, which he considered moderate, must now 
be paid. We have not space to describe the em- 
broilment. For a time the party were placed under 
guard, and experienced other indignities. A letter 
explaining the difficulty was written to the British 
consul in Jerusalem, and was secretly despatched 
by a faithful messenger. Before an answer 
arrived, Mudjelli saw he had carried things too 
far. His demands had been mere bluster. The 
father of the youth interfered with apologies, and 
Beni Sakk’r Zadam, the sheik who now felt himself 
accountable for the party, having made his ap 
ance, peace was established, and pipes anbelies 
token of reconciliation. 

The number of Christians in Kerak is estimated 
at 1600 in a population of 8000. The Christians 
live in a particular quarter of the town. In their 
school were noticed books, Psalters and Testaments, 
and two Arabic Bibles, with the Bible Society’s 
stamp on the covers—a hopeful beginning in 
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EXPLORATIONS IN MOAB. . 


the process of civilising the whole community, 
and to which we hope no check will be inter- 
posed. The very existence of a Christian com- 
munity in one of the old cities of Moab is a gratify- 
ing indication of progress. Before departure from 
the place, Dr Tristram with one or two companions 
devoted a day to an excursion southwards, and 
there discovered numerous ruins of historical 
interest, all demonstrative of a large settled popula- 
tion in ancient times. In the course of the ride, 
he came upon the old Roman road, which still, 
with its bounding walls in good eine runs 
in a distinct line north and south through Moab, 
at a distance of from fifteen to twenty miles east 
of the Dead Sea. It was chiefly along or near 
this line of road that the party proceeded north- 
wards from Kerak to Rabba, or Rabbath-Moab, 
the Areopolis of the Greek and Roman writers. 

In going along this northern plain, there were 
opportunities of seeing the means which the 
Romans had adopted for insuring fertility, by 
irrigation from artificial tanks. In Dr Tristram’s 
account of his journey, The Land of Moab, his 
description of the ancient water-tanks and sluices 
is of the — interest, and, for this alone, the 
work is worthy of perusal, At Rabba, the tents 
of the party were pitched in the bottom of an 
immense tank, fifty to sixty yards in length and 
breadth, and whieh was perhaps fifty feet deep ; 
its actual depth being uncertain from the quantity 
of debris. bba, a town of the Roman period, 
but with remains of an earlier date, is wholly in 
ruins. Buildings of an elegant style of architecture 
have fallen down, fragments of Corinthian pillars 
and broken sarcophagi lie scattered among a count- 
less number of vaults, now used as a shelter for 
Arabs and their flocks of sheep and goats. The 
Roman road intersects the ruined city, and was 
followed by the travellers northward. Three of 
the Roman milestones were still entire, but pros- 
trated on the ground. In the course of the day’s 
journey, the ruins of temples and other imposing 
edifices were passed. Among the ruins of Kasr- 
Rabba, the party found their messenger to Jeru- 
salem on his return with a letter, intimating that 
a body of soldiers were sent to their succour ; 
such aid, fortunately, not being now required. 

The river Arnon, which flows down a deep and 
picturesque ravine of limestone cliffs, being suc- 
cessfully crossed, the journey was continued north- 
wards along the upper country of Moab, interesting 
from having been inhabited by the Amorites, who 
were vanquished by Moses, and whose lands fell 
to the share of Gad, Reuben, and Manasseh. It 
appears to be a district full of memorials of the 
past. Every day’s march disclosed heaps of ruins, 
some of them covering several acres, along with 
the remains of well-built water-tanks of prodigious 
dimensions, and so many evidences of ancient 
fertility as to give the impression that, if social 
order were established, the country would, as of 
old, support a large population. Under protection 
of Beni Sakk’r, the party pursued their explora- 
tions in security. Dhiban was found to be a 
desolate heap of stones. It is the Dibon referred 
to by Jeremiah as doomed to submit to the spoiler ; 
and no destruction could be more complete. 

Amidst the ruins of Dhiban the Moabite Stone 
was discovered by Mr Klein in 1868. It was a 
heavy basaltic monolith, three and a half feet 
long by two feet broad. On one side was a 


lengthened inscription in the Shemitic character, 
a ag that the stone was set up at Dibon by 

esha, king of Moab, in honour of his god Kemosh, 
also in testimony of his conquests, and of the 
public works which he had executed. As nearly 
as scholars can determine, the stone was set up 
896 B.c., or two thousand four hundred and sixty- 
nine years ago. A dispute having arisen among 


the natives regarding the of the. 
i 


stone, a party of the rival claimants mischievously 
shattered it in pieces, but, fortunately not before 
a copy of the inscription had been effected. Mesha 
is mentioned in Scripture (2 Kings, iii.) as king of 
Moab and a sheep-master, tributary to the king of 
Israel, against whom he rebelled; the rebellion 
leading to some momentous incidents. The des- 
truction of the stone which he had set up at 
Dibon, is matter for universal and lasting regret. 
At Ziza, in a north-easterly direction, the travel- 
lers came upon extensive water-tanks of solid con- 
struction, and the ruins of buildings of Saracenic 
origin. What was here seen fell far short of the 
ge remains of Mashita, a short way beyond 
the road used by pilgrims to Mecca. The ruins were 
not those of a town, but of a magnificent palace, 
of which no mention is made in history, and 
which is unnoticed in any map. Its site is at a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, in a straight line east from 
the northern extremity of the Dead Sea, There it 
stands in solitary grandeur on the silent waste, its 
shattered walls covered by architectural decorations, 
reminding one of the peculiar and rich style of the 
Alhambra. The building is described as consistin 
of a large quadrangle, measuring one hundred po 
seventy yards on each side, with rounded. bastions 
at the angles. The entrance-gate at the centre of the 
front fagade leads to a hall, which opens on several 
inner courts. The lower part of the edifice is built 
as vaults. What strikes the observer with surprise 
is the good preservation of all parts of the palace 
still standing. The walls had not been injured by 
any (wilful violence, but rent and thrown down 
by one of those earthquakes to which much of the 
desolation of Moabitish cities is traceable. There 
is something extraordinary in the obscurity hang- 
ing over the history of this remarkable edifice. 
The name Mashita signifies in Arabic winter- 
quarters, but it is evidently so called from being 
used as a winter-shelter to the flocks of the wander- 
ing natives; its original name being lost. The 
style of the building is neither Greek nor Roman ; 
nor is it Mohammedan, for among its carvings are 
human and animal figures, which are not allow- 
able by Moslem doctrine. The palace, however, 
is evidently according to Eastern taste, and had 
been erected by a potentate of the Nebuchadnezzar 
type. 
vat a loss to clear up the mystery while on the 
spot, Dr Tristram, on coming home, received what 
may be considered a satisfactory explanation from 
Mr J. Fergusson, well known from his architectural 
and archeological knowledge. The opinion he gave 
was, that the palace is to be referred to Chosroes 
II. of the Sassanian dynasty of Persian kings, who 
overran Northern Syria and Asia Minor, a.p. 611, 
and took Jerusalem by assauit from the Romans, 
614. Chosroes II. was a kind of Eastern Napoleon, 
and eventually experienced similar deserved re- 
verses. Aftera short reign of rapine and splendour, 
his conquests were wrenched from him by Hera- 
clius the Roman emperor, 627, and he died 
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miserably as a fugitive. It was an expiring effort of 
Roman power. In 632, the Saracens took posses- 
sion of Arabia and country east of the Jordan, and 
five years later Jerusalem fell into the hands of 
the Calif Omar. The most feasible conjecture is, 
that Chosroes II. built the palace of Mashita 
during his transitory possession of Moab, according 
to the plans and style of a Persian architect ; the 
date of the structure being perhaps 620, only a few 
years before the era of Mohammedan triumph. 

Dr Tristram made a number of other discoveries 
in this quarter, but none of such novelty or magni- 
tude as that just mentioned. The expedition was 
now in what is called the Beni-Hamideh territory, 
which is occupied by a people only semi-nomadic 
in their habits. They partake more of the character 
of the shepherd than the robber, and living part 
of the year in huts, around which there is a little 
cultivation, they do not prove a serious terror to 
travellers. We are told that not possessing a wide 
sweep of power, they cannot properly act the part 
of escorting sheiks, and that on 
by explorers has often led to disappointment. 
ong 4 in March, the weather being as fine as June 
in England, the party descended from the high 

astoral region down the Waddy Jiffar, a valley 

ined with picturesque masses of limestone and 
basalt, to the border of the Dead Sea. The waddy 
is celebrated for its hot sulphurous springs, known 
as the Baths of Herod, in consequence of having 
been resorted to by that personage during his last 
illness. The fact is mentioned by Josephus. Few 
modern explorers have visited these once famed 
medicinal baths, and the description given of them 
by Dr Tristram is therefore peculiarly valuable. 

Overhung by palms and oleanders, the springs, 
seven or eight in number, bubble forth from 
recesses in the cliffs, and pour down from pool 
to pool, the waters sometimes finding their way 
by tunnels formed from sulphurous deposits. One 
of the springs has a heat of 143° F., the warmth, 
of course, diminishing as the water descends the 
ravine. The Romans, during their occupation, 
highly appreciated these springs for their healing 
effects ; and they are not less esteemed by modern 
Arabs and Moabites, who visit them when oppor- 
tunity offers. Their method of bathing is simple 
enough. It consists in sitting down, up to the neck, 
in one of the open pools, the steam which curls 
overhead blending with the perfume of wild-flowers, 
and the spectacle around gorgeous with swarms 
of beautiful butterflies—a bath equally enjoyable 
and beneficial, for which, according to an Arab 
rape the patient is ‘to thank Allah and be gone,’ 

or anything one can tell in this age of progress, 
we may live to see the Baths of Herod numbered 
in the list of fashionable Brunnens, All that is 
needed to bring back Moab into a condition of 
settled prosperity, is to give security to life and 
pean The establishment of a garrison of 

ish at which we learn took 
ace in the spring of the present year, is a step in 
the right direction. a 

Leaving the encampment at the baths, Dr 
Tristram, with a guide and a muleteer to carry a 
photographic apparatus, started for a short tour 
southwards, to inspect the ruins of Macherus, a 
Moabitish stronghold. Its history is intimately 
connected with the Jews under the Maccabees, in 
their last struggle — the Roman power, but is 
not less interesting from having been the place of 


imprisonment and death of John the Baptist. The 
excursion brought unexpectedly into view, on a 
high ground, several circles of upright stones, dat- 
ing from pre-historic times, and resembling those 
which are found in various parts of Europe. On 
finally quitting the valley of hot springs, and tak- 
ing the route by Heshbon, the expedition met in 
with several dolmens of an antiquity coeval with 
the stone circles, and which, unharmed, have 
survived the political and military disturbances 
of thousands of years. 

Rounding to the eastward, and descending to the 
fertile plain of the Jordan, that river, in its 
breadth of sixty yards, was crossed by means of 
a public ferry-boat; and landing in Palestine at a 
short distance from Jericho, the expedition was 
happily without accident brought to a close. The 
narrative we have been able to present is but 
an outline of details of the most absorbing 
interest. To the geographer, the naturalist, the 
Biblical scholar, and the antiquary, as well as the 
reader for mere amusement, we heartily recom- 
mend the perusal of Dr Tristram’s interesting 
production, The Land of Moab. w. C. 


LIFE AMONG THE MODOCS,. 


THE fate of the Modocs, who have been almost 
wholly extirpated by the troops of the United 
States, has been very dreadful. We may allow 
there were latterly heavy provocations, but then we 
have the unpleasant fact pressing upon us, that 
from first to last the native Indians have been dealt 
with in a generally unjust and merciless spirit. 
Some notion of the character of the later victims 
in the Modoc tribe may be obtained from rather 
a remarkable book by Joaquin Miller, which has 
just opportunely appeared,* and can be cordially 
recommended for perusal, 

The author seems to be of a poetic temperament, 
and a little eccentric in his ideas and habits. He 
is, however, from personal knowledge, acquainted 
with Indian life. He has been a witness to 
‘the inner and actual lives of a silent and 
mysterious people—a race that has been often, 
almost always mistreated, and never understood— 
a race that is moving noiselessly away from the 
face of the earth’ He has seen the Indian as he 
is, or rather as he was, before the white man drove 
him to desperation, and taught him to drink fire- 
water : ‘the gentle savage,’ he calls him, at once 
the mildest and the fiercest of human beings. 

The Shasta Indians—of whom the Modoc tribe 
seems to be a distant offshoot—are, our author 
confesses, exceptionally fine specimens of their 
race. Their valour, their strength, their physical 
beauty, are greater than those of any other tribe. 
They raise no grain, rarely even dig roots, but 
subsist on meat killed in hunting, acorn-bread, nuts 
and fish. They do some foolish things ; for when 
an Indian gets sick, his friends immediately give 
a dance; they believe capers to be efficacious, 
Very ridiculous, no doubt ; but do white men, affect- 
ing to be civilised, never make themselves subjects 
of derision ? 

These Shasta Indianshave some grand virtues, and 


* Life among the Modocs; unwritten history. By 
Joaquin Miller. London: Bentley, 1873. 
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they are free from many foul vices engendered by 
civilisation ; such as the lust of gold, and mean- 
ness. Their pleasures are of the simplest. We 
envy our author as he rides through the forest to 
their autumn feast. How lovely isthescene. The 
deer are going in long bounds down their worn 
paths to the plains below, away from the approach- 
ing winter. The black bears, fat and indolent, 
fairly shine in their rich silk coats as they cross 
the trail before him. At the feast, there are 
hundreds of warriors, headed by the chief, who, 
strange to say, is ‘bearded like the prophet ;’ 
the pipe of peace and welcome is passed round, 
and then a great circle gathers round the fire, 
seated on their robes and the leaves; while the 


_ brown girls, gay and beautiful, in their rich black 


hair, and flowing garments, dance before them. 


Or perhaps it is the day set apart for feats of 


horsemanship. The band of wild-horses is driven 
in, all common property, and the men make their 
own choice. One draws out with his lasso a stout 
black steed with a neck like a bull; his mane 
pouring down on either side, or standing erect like 
a crest ; a wiry savage beast that strikes out with 
his feet like an elk at bay, but which is henceforth 
These are no doubt 
great pleasures, exciting, yet not unwholesome. 


| Nor are the Indians wholly animal in their views. 


They have no doubt of the immortality of the 
soul, Their fervid natures and vivid imaginations 


' make the spirit-world beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion, but it is an Indian’s ge not a Chris- 


tian’s or Mohammedan’s, o city set upon a 


hill, no palaces curtained in silk, and peopled by 
| beautiful women; woods, deep, dark, boundless, 


with parks of game, and running rivers ; and above 
and beyond all, not a white man there. 

If our author were not blinded by his enthusiasm, 
he would perceive that this picture is not due toa 


| *vivid imagination’ at all, but rather to the want of 
| one; since it is obviously drawn from the every-day 


experience of Indian life. To write an attractive 
biography, it is perhaps, however, necessary, where 
the subject is a bone of contention, that the bio- 
grapher should be a partisan. At the same time 
we are bound to admit that the poet of the 
Sierras has an eye for courage and endurance and 
simplicity wherever he sees them, even though 
they exist ina white man. His description of the 
miners of California, or at least of some of them— 
for they are a ‘mixed lot, of which the bad 
specimens are absolutely atrocious—is quite as 
eulogistic in its way as his account of those 
whom they are too apt to hold as their hereditary 
enemies. 

Gazing intently from Mount Shasta down among 
the black and wiling hills, forty miles to westward, 
you will here and there see a haze of smoke rising 
up above the trees: these mark the mining camps. 
Tren are there, down in those dreadful “ caiions,” 
out of sight of the snow, swallowed up, buried in 
the impenetrable gloom of the forest, toiling for 

old. Each one of these camps is a world in itself. 

istory, romance, tragedy, poetry, in every one of 
them. They are connected together, and reach the 
outer world only by a narrow little pack-trail, 
stretching through the timber, stringing round the 
mountains, barely wide enough to admit of foot- 
men and little Mexican mules with their apparajos, 
to pass in single file.” Into these camps our author 
descends, and describes them and their indwellers 


as graphically as the homes of his Indians, 
Among these miners are great men, he says; 
strong, energetic, and resolute, but hence neither 
gentle nor sympathetic. (He tells the truth about 
these matters, which our civilisation and fine senti- 
ment make us shrink from doing: we paint the 
strong and brave as being always the most tender; 
the aristocratic as having the best manners; the 
bully as being always a coward: all ‘very pretty, 
but unhappily not the fact.) ‘These men,’ he 
says, ‘were honourable, noble, brave, and generous, 
and yet they would have dragged a Trojan around 
the wall by the heels, and thought nothing of it, 
The grandest body of men, he thinks, that were 
ever gathered together ‘since the siege of Troy, 
were once here on the Pacific.’ They were phon: 
he admits; but they were manly—hated and 
punished meanness. 

Every man that wrought also worked with an 
object. There was a payment to be met at home, 
a mortgage to be lifted, ‘The ambition of one was 
to buy a little house for his parents; another had 
orphan sisters to provide for ; another, a sick mother. 
This had a bride, and that one the promise of a 
bride.... It was the most manly and independent 
life on earth. At night, you had your pay in hand, 
weighed out in virgin gold. If you made five, ten, 
fifty, or a thousand dollars that day, you made it 
from the fall of no man; no decline of stocks, 
which brought another to the bottom, carried you 
to the top; no speculation, no office, no bureau, 
only your own two hands, and your strong 
true heart.” These, however, were the picked 
men—the miners proper: a large section of 
these gentry preferred to trade, to loaf about 
and practise their wits upon their fellow-crea- 
tures. From these men proceeded the viler 
vices that stained camp-life, as well as the 
massacres of Indians. From the others, chiefly, 
came the ‘free fights’ which have since become a 
household word. In all the drinking saloons, the 
proprietors who stood behind the bar had bags of 
sand laid up in a bullet-proof wall against the 
counter ; and when the revolvers were drawn, and 
the balls flying about, and the customers not en- 
gaged in the skirmish were lying flat on the floor, 
‘or barricading their breasts with monté tables or 
wooden benches, these astute publicans had only 
to drop down behind their rampart, and lie there, 
pistol in hand, till all was over. These were the 
first in the field, when the battle was over, remov- 
ing the dead, tending the wounded, and generally 
making things pleasant. This rough and isolated 
life begat many things new, and among them a new 
vocabulary, very pithy and pregnant. An old Sierra 
Nevada stage-driver, ‘who, for a dozen years, had 
sat upon his box in storm or sun, and dashed down 
the rocky roads, with his hat on his nose, his foot 
on the brake, and the four lines threaded through 
his fingers,’ was one day drawing to the end of his 
life-journey. This old hero of many encounters 
with robbers, and floods and avalanches, half-raised 
his head, lifted his hands as if still at his post, and 
looking round upon his death-bed friends, observed : 
‘Boys, I am on the down grade, and can’t reach the 
brake ;’ and so sunk down and died. After which 
there was no more talk of dying, but always of 
being ‘on the down grade.’ 

This example of a novel phrase is quoted by our 
author as such, but he himself often uses them 
without, as it seems, being aware that they are 
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novel. ‘Little one,’ says one of his miners, address- 
ing an adopted child of his in a time of dearth— 
‘little one, it is getting mighty rocky here. I tell 
ou the grass is shorter than it ever was with us 
fore, and what to do next I do not know. The 
pathos of this speech is but a specimen of the whole 
nature of one of these rough miners (very different 
from the rest, however), who fills in our author's 
space for depicting him at large. Speaking o 
cold and snowfall, e says: ‘One morning when 
I arose and went down to the stream to wash 
my hands and face, and snuff the keen, crisp air, 
the rushing mountain stream was still ; not even 
the plunge and gurgle underneath the ice. It was 
frozen stiff, and laid out in a long white shroud of 
frost and ice, and fairy-work by delicate hands was 
done all along the border; but the stream was 
still—dead, utterly dead. The strip of sky that 
was visible above us grew dark and _ leaden. 
Some birds flew frightened past, crossing the 
cafion, above our heads, and seeking shelter; 
and squirrels ran up and down the pines and 
frozen hill-sides in silence and in haste. We 
instinctively, like the birds, began to prepare for 
the storm, and stored in wood all day tl a whole 
corner of the cabin was filled with logs of pine and 
fir, sweet-smelling juniper and manzanita to kindle 
with, and some splinters of pitch, riven from a 
sugar-pine seamed and torn by lightning, up the hill. 
. . . The next morning there was a bank of snow 
inst the door when I opened it. The trail was 
level and obliterated. Snow! snow! snow! The 
stream, that had lain all day in state, in its shroud 
of frost and wg ger was buried now; and be- 
side the grave, the alder and yew along the bank 
bent their heads and drooped their limbs in sad 
and beautiful t—a patient, silent sorrow ! 

‘Over across from the cabin, the mountain-side 
shot up at an angle almost frightful to look upon, 
till it lost its eat ape nie summit in the clouds, 
and lay now a slanting sheet of snow. 

‘The trees had surrendered to the snow. They 
no longer shook their sable plumes, or tossed their 
heads at all. Their limbs reached out no more 
triumphant in the storm, but drooped and hung in 
silence at their sides—quiet, patient, orderly as 
soldiers in a line, with grounded arms. Back of 
us, the same scene was lifted to the clouds. Snow! 
snow! snow! nothing but snow! To right and 
to left, up and down the buried stream, were 
cabins covered with snow, white and cold as tombs 
and stones of marble in a churchyard. 

‘And still the snow came down steadily and 
white, in flakes like feathers, It did not blow or 
bluster about, as if it wanted to assert itself. It 
seemed as if it already had absolute control ; 
rather like a king, who knows that all must and 
will bow down before him. Steady and still, 
strong and stealthy, it came upon us, and possessed 
the earth. Not even a bird was heard to chirp, or 
a — to chatter or protest. High overhead, 
in the clouds as it seemed, or rather back of us, a 
little on the steep and stupendous mountain, it is 
true a coyote lifted his nose to the snow, and 
called out dolefully ; but that, maybe, was a call 
to his mate across the cafion, in the clouds, or on 
the hill-top opposite. That was all that could be 
heard. The trail was blocked, and the butcher 


came no more.’ 


supplies failed, and then came famine in the camp. 
There was famine, too, in the camp of friendly 
natives, a few miles away, which was owing to the 
whites as much as to nature; for guns had been 
forbidden to the poor natives, who were reduced to 
bows and arrows, while at the same time the 
game was made scarce by its indiscriminate de- 
struction at the hands of the miners. Moreover, 
their operations in the river had unfortunately 
destroyed all the fish in the Sacramento river. 
The Red Men had only roots and berries to subsist 
on, while the white men had still bread. Yet even 
in this common troublethe latter shewed their brutal 
malice, for on the occasion of a drunken wretch 
of their number having been deservedly slain in 
the Indian camp, the reprisals were of the most 
horrible kind, for every starving Indian, male and 
female, old and young, was ruthlessly massacred. 

These things are shocking to tell of, but they are 
much more shocking to do, and it should be 
known that they are done, if a just estimate is to 
be made of the case between the whites and 
Indians. We have all heard of Captain Jack 
(the chief of the Modocs), and of his massacre of 
the two Peace Commissioners ; but few know that 
it was an act of retribution, They had once a 
Bartholomew’s Eve of their own, for which this 
was the recompense. 

When Captain Jack was but a boy, his tribe was 
at war with the whites under a man called Ben 
Wright, and on the whole it got the better of them. 
In this emergency, Captain Wright proposed to 
meet the chiefs in council, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a permanent treaty. The Indians consented, 
and the leaders came in. ‘Go back,’ said Wright, 
‘and bring in all your people: we will have coun- 
cil, and celebrate our peace with a feast.’ The 
Indians came in great numbers, laid down their 
arms ; and then, at a sign, Wright and his men fell 
on and murdered them. He boasted on his return 
that he had made a permanent treaty with at least 
a thousand Indians, 

It is a curious example of the despotic demand 
for fiction in both hemispheres, that Life among 
the Modocs is cast in the form of a story—that 
even these novel and striking experiences must 
have a string of narrative to recommend them— 
but for the facts stated our author vouches in every 
case. His views of social and political economy 
are not more practical than a poet’s dream, while 
his partisanship of the Red Men is evident ; yet 
his demand that they should have left to them 
some territory—not a new one, for they will not 
accept banishment—the limits of which shall be 
clearly defined, and not be overstepped, seems just 
and reasonable enough. In his confidence that this 
will not be granted, he appeals to a higher court 
than that at Washington, in the following noble 
words, with which we leave him: ‘I know that 
men will answer, that it is impossible to deal 

ceably with the Indians. I ask, who has tried 
it? Penn tried it, and found them the most peace- 
able, upright, and gentle of beings. The Mormons, 
certainly not the most noble type of men at first, 
tried it, and they were treated like brothers. A 
destitute and half-desperate band of wanderers, they 
sat down in the midst of the wildest and the worst of 
Indians, and the Red Men gave them meat to eat, 
lands to plough, ne eae and food till they 
could protect and feed themselves. These are the 
only two examples of an honest and continued 


3 The beef-supply was at an end: then all other 
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ODDS AND ENDS FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


attempt to deal peaceably and fairly with the 
Indians that you can point to since the savage first 
lifted his hands in welcome toColumbus,” In their 
treatment of the Indians, what a series of crimes 
the United States Government have to answer for ! 


ODDS AND ENDS: 
FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS'S SCRAP-BOOK. 


TRAVELLING IN OLD Trmes.—At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, so tedious was the com- 
munication between one place and another, that a 
letter from Yorkshire to Oxford could. scarcely be 
answered in less than a month. A hundred years 
later, about 1703, the journey from London to 
Portsmouth was a matter of fourteen hours, and 
even that depended on the state of the roads, The 
project of setting up post or stage coaches was 
thought to be an extraordinary novelty, for until 
that time, travelling had been chiefly performed on 
horseback, or by the travender wagon. In 1762, 
when there were only six stage-coaches throughout 
the kingdom, a person named John Crosset of the 
Charter-house, London, took the alarm, and wrote 
a pamphlet demanding the suppression of these 
conveyances, on the ground that they would inflict a 
serious injury on society. Some of his reasons are 
curious. ‘These coaches,’ says he, ‘make gentlemen 
to come to London upon every small occasion, which 
otherwise they would not do but upon urgent 
necessity ; nay, the conveniency of the passage 
makes their wives often come up, who rather than 
come such long journeys on horseback, would stay 
at home. Here, when they come to town, they 
must be in the mode, get fine clothes, go to plays 
and treats, and by these means get such a habit of 
idleness and love of pleasure, that they are uneasy 
ever after. 

Mr Crosset’s denunciations of stage-coaches met 
with no more respect than the tirade against the 
introduction of railways in our own times, By a 
newspaper of date 1779, we find that regular post- 
coaches, as they are called, had begun to run, or 
we might say, creep, from London to Scotland. Of 
this date, take, for example, the following adver- 
tisement, which I copy from the newspaper in 
question : 

‘Expeditious Travelling from London to Glas- 
gow and Portpatrick, in four days, by way of 
Carlisle and Dumfries. A New Post-coach sets 
out from the Cross Keys in Wood Street, London, 
every evening (Saturdays excepted), and arrives at 
Beck’s Coffee-house, Carlisle, in three days; also 
sets out from Beck’s Coffee-house, Carlisle, on the 
same evening, and arrives, in three days, at the 
Cross Keys, Wood Street, London. To accom- 
modate passengers travelling northward and to 
Ireland, a New Post-coach, which connects with 
the above, sets out from King’s Arms Hotel, 
Carlisle, every Tuesday and Thursday morning at 
six o'clock for Dumfries; upon arrival of which at 
the George Inn, a Diligence sets out for Glasgow, 
and another for Portpatrick. Also, a Diligence 


sets out from Mr Buchanan’s, the Saracen’s Head, 
Glasgow, and another from Mr Campbell’s, Port- 
patrick, every Tuesday and Thursday morning, at 
four o'clock, to join the said Dumfries and Carlisle 
post-coach, in which seats will be reserved for 
those travelling southward. Each inside passenger 
from Carlisle to Glasgow or Portpatrick to pay 
L.1, 16s. 6d. and to be allowed ten pounds weight 
of luggage, all above to pay 2d. per pound. 
Children on the lap to pay half-price. Insides 
from Carlisle to Dumfries to pay 11s. 8d.; outsides, 
6s. 8d. Small parcels from Carlisle to Portpatrick 
or Glasgow, to pay 1s. 6d. each ; all upwards of 
nine pounds to pay 2d. per pound. Passengers 
taken up on the road to pay 4d. per mile in both 
the Coach and Diligence ; and for outsides on the 
coach, 23d. per mile, Insides from London to 
Carlisle, L.3, 6s. Ditto from Carlisle to Glasgow 
or Portpatrick, L.1, 16s. 6d.—Total, London to 
Glasgow or Portpatrick, L.5, 2s. 6d.’ 


A Marve Ovrpong.—I had the following from 
the Rev. W. M‘Gregor Stirling. 

Mr Finlayson, town-clerk of Stirling in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, was noted 
for the marvellous in conversation. He was on a 
visit to the last Earl of Menteith and Airth in his 
castle of Talla, in the Loch of Menteith ; and was 
about taking leave, when he was asked by the earl 
whether he had seen the sailing cherry-tree. 

‘No,’ said Finlayson : ‘what sort of a thing is 
it ?? 

‘It is” replied the earl, ‘a tree that has grown 
out at a goose’s mouth from a stone the bird had 
swallowed, and which she bears about with her 
in her voyages round the loch. It is now in full 
fruit of the most exquisite flavour. But, Finlayson,’ 
he added, ‘can you, with all your powers of 
memory and fancy, match my story of the cherry- 
tree?’ 

‘Perhaps I can,’ said Finlayson, clearing his 
throat, and adding: ‘When Oliver Cromwell was 
at Airth, one of his cannon sent a ball to Stirling, 
and lodged it in the mouth of atrumpet which one 
of the troops in the castle was in the act of sound- 
ing’ 

“Was the trumpeter killed ?’ said the earl. 

‘No, my lord, replied Finlayson ; ‘he blew the 
ball back, and killed the artilleryman who had 
fired it, 


A Gatiant Sreep.—Mr John M‘Diarmid, 

editor of the Dumfries Courier, has seldom given 
ublicity to so interesting a narrative as the fol- 

owing, which I think should not be lost : 

In the year 1796 or 1797, the late Mr John 
Wylie, parish of Dornock, paid a visit to a friend 
on the English side of the Solway Firth, and while 
returning home, attempted to cross by a well- 
known ford, about a mile or so to the eastward of 
Bowness. He travelled on horseback, was well 
mounted, and knew the time precisely of low 
water ; but an intense frost lay on flood and field, 
and in the course of a very few hours, the process 
of crystallisation had gone forward so rapidly, that 
the ice, which deeply incrusted the sand-banks, 
and crackled under his horse’s hoofs, stretched 
even far into the middle of the firth. With much 
difficulty he groped his “ay through the river 
Eden, and, on reaching the Esk, the air became so 
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cold, and the atmosphere so hazy, that his senses 
were not a little bewildered. His gallant steed, 
unlike his wont, evinced great reluctance to pro- 
ceed, and though admonished by both whip and 
spur; went forward at a very lagging pace. This, 
to the rider, seemed an ominous circumstance, and 
while pausing to reflect on his situation, the saga- 
cious animal turned gently round of its own accord, 
and appeared much more willing to retreat than 
advance. This incident, trifling as it was, deter- 
mined Mr Wylie to resign himself entirely to the 
guidance of his horse ; but he had not proceeded 
far in the backward route, when he heard the dis- 
tant sound of waters, and ascertained, by more 
than one indication, that the flood-tide, unstayed 
and unrebuked by the frost, was advancing with its 
usual fearful rapidity. 

His situation was now perilous in the extreme. 
Placed, in a dark night, between two rivers, neither 
of them deep, yet sufficiently dangerous—with an 
ocean-tide in the rear that has overwhelmed hun- 
dreds in the course of centuries, he literally knew 
not where to flee or look for aid: to reach the 
English coast by out-galloping the tide, was an 
utter impossibility, even if the Eden had not inter- 
vened ; and after commending his soul to Divine 
Providence, the bewildered traveller took his 
station on the largest and thickest sheet of ice he 
could find, in the hope, rather than the expecta- 
tion, that it would haply float him to dry land. 
The poor animal proved by its trembling that it 
shared deeply in the fears of its master, and endan- 
gered the safety of both by its restlessness, as the 
wind whistled louder and louder, and the waters 
approached nearer and nearer, until spray and 
head-wave foamed, and rushed, and lashed around 
its sides. Still Mr Wylie, who had previously dis- 
mounted, stood unmoved at the extremity of the 
reins, and after a very brief space, he not only 
heard the ice ‘break up,’ but felt that he was fair 
under weigh. 

The strong swell now impelled the voyagers 
rapidly forward, but before they arrived at Tardoff 
Point, a distance of at least three miles, the slip- 
pery raft unfortunately separated, leaving the 
yeoman standing upon one fragment, and his com- 
panion upon another. When the tide began to 
ebb, the icebergs floated in a contrary direction ; 
and while again sailing rapidly with the stream, 
the horse passed his master at a little distance, and 
neighed so loud, that it was perfectly obvious he 
saw and recognised him. His share of the iceberg 
was either the largest, or, from some other cause, 
it floated fastest ; but both at length were safely 
landed on the Cumberland coast, about half-way 
between Bowness and Cardornack, and at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile from each other. Their 
meeting was necessarily a very happy one; and 
though they had drifted altogether above eight 
miles, neither had sustained the slightest injury 
beyond what arises from numbness and cold. 

On finding his way to the nearest inn, Mr Wylie 
interested the owner's feelings by relating the 
wonderful escape he had made, and before tastin 
a morsel himself, saw his steed rubbed down, an 
suppered in the best style. So highly did he 
esteem the gallant steed, that he took the utmost 
care of it in its old days, and at its death he had it 
buried at the bottom of a sunny knoll, honourin 
the deceased with as grateful a tear as ever rie | 
from human eye. 


THE DEAD ROSE. 


*Twas morning ; through the eastern pane, 
Bloodshot with sunrise, came the sound 
Of intermingling wind and rain, 
From coign and buttress heaped around ; 
I stood once more on holy ground : 
From floor to roof, from jamb to groin, 
The wine-dark volumes round me rose 3 
This was her cloister in the years 
Men mourn with heartaches, not with tears, 
And agonies of unrepose. 


The square, trim garden flashed outside, 
The hollyhocks against the sun ; 

The terrace, chestnut arched and wide, 
With quickening shadows overrun. 
Midway, a triton stooped, and spun 

From his cold shell a film of gold— 

A pulsing, palpitating spray— 
And here my lady loved to be, 
Close by her friend, the damson tree, 
When rosied with the sinking day. 


Sighing, I turned, and towards me drew 
A volume from the littered heap : 
Her eyes had searched it through and through, 
And two white leaves were sealed to keep 
A thought for one across the deep— 
A dead rose skeletoned in dust 
Which I had pulled twelve years ago ! 
And this, through all the tides of change— 
This was my lady’s worst revenge— 
Her last kiss for the latest blow. 


The air shook the mezereon, 
And made a glamour down the hall; 
One mildewed banner swayed alone, 
The rest hung huddled to the wall ; 
I trembled, and remembered all : 
The fountain leaped, the terrace gleamed, 
And she was white, and I was wroth; 
Three words—reproaches—and I went, 
Yet felt in my worst discontent 
That white face shining down my path. 


O slander, cherished till too late! 
O sweet life, darkened in its prime ! 
O living impotence of hate, 
Which scorns results of tide and clime, 
And waxes with increasing time ! 


- Yet she was wronged, my lady—wronged; 


I will not curse them—let them be, 
For this poor relic’s darling sake : 
The ill they wrought, let God unmake, 
And may His pity guardian me. 


Good-bye! The flower was at my heart, 
The Tudor casements sank behind ; 
On wings voluminous and swart, 
A cloud came rushing up the wind, 
And made the waves and beaches blind. 
The lightnings lit the hissing surf— 
One wrack of fire a moment still— 
O flash and fade and flash in vain, 
There was a lightning in my brain. 
There was a grave below the hill. 
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